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•  Trend*  and  Issues 


Hope  for  federal  aid  is  stronffer  since  the 
two-to-oiie  expression  in  favor  of  federal  aid  for  school 
construction  at  the  White  House  Conference.  But, 
warns  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  educators  must  not  become 
ovcroptimistic  about  the  Administration’s  revised  aid 
to  education  program.  President  Eisenhower’s  “budget- 
balancers”  have  not  finished  telling  him  how  much 
money  he  will  be  allowed  to  spend.  “.Any  federal  aid 
that  will  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  country’s 
needs  will  call  for  the  ex^nditure  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  of  something  lilce  $1  billion  a  year  for  tfu‘ 
next  five  years,”  Mrs.  Meyer  points  out. 

Labor’s  morKer  will  benefit  teaebers, 

l)elieves  Carl  J.  Megel,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  'Teachers.  'The  merger  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  is.  says  Mr.  Megel,  “a  great  boon  to  the 
teaching  profession.”  'The  new  organization  plans  to 
give  education  problems  “top  priority.”  The  teachers' 
federation  favors  separate  bills  for  construction,  sala¬ 
ries,  and  scholarships,  rather  than  a  blanket  measure 
that  might  leave  teachers  without  adequate  funds.  In 
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addition,  states  receiving  federal  aid  will  be  asked  not 
to  reduce  state  aid  to  education. 

Cbildrcn  compete  wUb  cars,  TV,  booses  for 

their  share  of  consumer  dollars,  points  out  Eveline 
Bums,  Columbia  U.  'The  American  people  are  spend¬ 
ing  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  incomes  for  education, 
health,  and  welfare  services  than  they  did  20  years 
ago.  Dr.  Bums  believes  children  are  a  “disadvantaged 
group”  in  a  vast  upswing  of  material  wealth.  Since 
1930,  the  country’s  national  income  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  in  another  30  years  probably  will  double 
again.  But  the  big  families  are  in  me  low-income  areas. 
Dr.  Bums  spoke  in  Washington  at  a  “check-point” 
conference  between  the  Mid-Century  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  held  in  1950  ana  the  next  decen¬ 
nial  conference  presumably  to  take  place  in  1960. 

Proposed  plan  to  fight  delimpiency  is  now 

under  consideration  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  is  Sen.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  N.Y. 
Needed,  the  group  believes,  is  a  “community  cam¬ 
paign”  stimulated  by  federal  funds.  'The  Lehman  Sub¬ 
committee  would  authorize  1956-57  appropriations  of 
$60  million  for  grants  for  training  and  $1  million  for 
grants  to  pilot  projects.  Private  agencies  would  be 
eligible  for  funds  from  the  states,  which  would  supple¬ 
ment  federal  aid  under  a  matching  formula.  'The  group 
also  proposes  establishment  of  a  21-member  national 
advisory  council  on  juvenile  delinquency,  to  be  aph 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  elevation  of  the  Federal  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  to  the  status  of  a  departmental  ofiBce  reporting 
directly  to  the  Swretary. 

Help  for  college  teachers’  salaries  comes 
from  a  new  Ford  Foundation  grant.  As  part  of  a  $500 
million  gift  to  colleges,  universities,  and  hospitals  — 
the  largest  lump  sum  in  the  history  of  philanthropy  — 
the  Foundation  has  earmarked  $210  million  to  help 
raise  teachers’  salaries  in  the  615  privately  supported 
four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  ana  universities.  'This 
is  in  addition  to  the  $50  million  appropriated  last 
March.  Both  amounts  will  go  into  endowments. 
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•  AdminiMiratian 


•  Guidance 


For  administrators  who  want  to  faii,  Daniel 
Eskin  has  prepared  a  list  of  rules.  “If  an  administrator 
follows  these  principles  religiously,  he  wiU  be  guaran¬ 
teed  the  privilege  of  seeking  a  new  position,”  writes 
Mr.  Eskin  in  Dec.  American  ScJiool  Board  Journal. 
Some  of  his  rules  for  making  an  administrative  botch ; 
—Never  inform  yoiu-  board  what  you  are  doing. 
—Never  fail  to  let  the  staff  know  that  you  are  super¬ 
intendent.  Always  insist  upon  the  proper  respect  due 
a  man  of  your  position. 

—Never  talk  to  newspaper  reporters. 

—Be  a  “take  charge  guy”  at  all  board  meetings.  Let 
the  board  members  know  you  are  running  the  show. 

—Whenever  a  program  is  successful,  make  sure  that 
you  are  given  tlie  credit. 

—Never  admit  a  mistake.  If  something  goes  wrong, 
make  sure  you  find  someone  to  take  the  blame. 

—Head  all  messages  to  your  staff  with  the  word 
directive.  This  will  impress  on  them  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  order  and  not  to  be  ignored. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Superintendent  in  Action  in  Five  Cities,  by  Frank  E. 
Spaulding.  Richard  R.  Smith,  Topside,  West  Rindge,  Neu: 
Hampshire.  699p.  Index.  $6.50.  (Details  of  conditions,  objec¬ 
tives,  and  procedures  in  five  school  ^sterns.  Autobiographic.) 
Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  the  Junior  High  School,  comp,  by 
Walter  H.  Gaumnitz.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt. 
of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  56p.  Paper.  40c.  (Report  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Junior  High  Schools.  Feb.  19.55.) 


•  Student  ActMtieg 

jk  Activities  mean  enrichment,  writes  Brother 
^  Cassian  in  Dec.  Catholic  School  Journal.  There  are 
still  a  few  educators,  he  points  out,  who  believe  that 
the  various  out-of-school  activities  are  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
pendable  luxury,  “frosting  on  a  cake  when  breatl  is 
sufficient.”  Such  is  not  the  case. 

A  science  club,  for  example,  is  a  completely  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  developing  that  interest  and  ability  in 
science  which  the  talent  search  is  seeking.  School 
bands  and  orchestras  keep  alive  and  nourish  the  seed 
of  interest  in  music.  “The  same  can  be  said  of  art, 
speech,  dramatics,  journalism,  and  any  of  the  other 
arts  which  may  be  utilized  for  co-curriculars.”  Such 
activities  make  provision  for  special  abilities  without 
adding  to  the  already  overloaded  curriculum. 

Activities  should  not  be  limited  to  those  who  demon 
strate  talent.  “Rather,  they  should  be  dedicated  to 
developing  talents  hitherto  latent.”  Recommended:  an 
exploration  course  in  the  freshman  year,  giving  stu¬ 
dents  a  taste  of  various  co-ciuricular  activities  “and 
perhaps  awakening  an  unrecognized  interest.” 


Apply  the  ‘^dynamics  of  help*’  to  counseling, 
suggests  Arthur  Lemer,  Group  Therapy  Association  of 
Soudiem  California.  Professional  requirements  in  the 
field  of  counseling  demand  knowledge  of  the  helping 
situation.  Some  concepts  here: 

—Self-help,  self-direction,  the  client’s  use  of  liis 
capacities,  and  the  client’s  gaining  of  insight  “are  all 
dynamic  components  of  the  principle  of  help.” 

—Skilled  counselors  constantly  de\  elop  the  art  of  lis¬ 
tening  as  a  vital  part  of  the  helping  situation.  “This 
implies  not  onlv  listening  to  what  is  being  said,  but 
also  to  the  hidden  subtleties  and  meanings  implied.” 

—One  of  the  strengths  in  the  helping  sihiation  re¬ 
sides  in  the  capacity  of  the  person  to  relate  to  someone 
who  can  help  or  who  is  interested  in  helping,  and  who 
can  accept  him  per  se. 

Mr.  Lemer’s  article  appears  in  Nov.  Peabody  Journal 
of  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Understanding  People  in  Distress,  by  Ramey  Katz  and  Louis  P. 
Thorpe.  Rotudd  Press,  IS  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  375p.  Index. 
$4.  (Stressed:  minor  maladjustments  and  the  neuroses  most 
frequently  encountered.  Includes  some  discussion  of  psychoses 
find  other  more  serious  disorders.  Important  for  counselors.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Grawth 

Student  teachers  take  up  residence  in  four 
widely  separated  communities  in  Michigan  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  Under  a  new  plan  at  Michigan  State 
U.,  student  teachers  live  full  time  in  a  community,  en¬ 
gage  in  community  activities  which  relate  to  tiduca- 
tion.  'They  visit  places  of  interest,  talk  with  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  visit  service  clubs,  and  give  leader¬ 
ship  and  assistance  to  such  youth  programs  as  scouting 
and  recreation. 

The  new  program  promises  to  provide  more  practical 
teaching  experience  than  the  usual  half-day  student 
teaching  session.  Student  teachers  assist  in  after¬ 
school  athletic  programs,  intrainiu-als,  student  clubs, 
and  other  activities.  They  take  part  in  cafeteria  and 
noon-hour  supervision,  provide  guidance  in  playground 
activities.  In  addition,  they  are  expected  to  take  an 
active  part  in  faculty  meetings  and  PTA  activities.  Re¬ 
sult:  student  teachers  have  more  occasions  to  learn 
firsthand  the  problems  of  total  school  operation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Exchange  Teaching  Oj^rtunitics  and  Summer  Seminars  Un¬ 
der  the  International  Educational  Exchange  Program.  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
Div.  of  International  Education,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  25p.  Paper. 
Free.  (For  1956-57.) 
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•  Adult  Education 


iiipare  the  rod  and  let  the  adult  learn,  urges  Elmer 
N.  Lear  in  Dec.  Adult  Leadership.  “Let  the  teacher 
succeed  in  creating  an  esprit  de  corps  in  class,  and 
problems  of  discipliae  will  almost  take  care  of  thein- 
seKes.”  Relaxed  atmosphere,  change  of  pace,  group 
participation  in  goal-setting,  full  opportunity  for  indi- 
\  idual  expression,  all  contribute  to  this  end. 

Discipline  appropriate  to  courses  in  adult  education 
must  be  inner-sanctioned.  Dr.  Lear  continues.  While 
remaining  pleasant  and  relaxed  in  demeanor,  the  teach¬ 
er  must  consistently  place  a  high  valuation  on  the  class 
agenda.  The  flow  of  class  business  should  remain  un¬ 
obstructed.  Where  the  teacher  ndes  out  of  order  an 
iinin\'ited  remark,  he  does  so  impersonally  in  his  role 
of  expediter.  “Since  most  adults  have  had  organiza¬ 
tional  experience  under  the  sway  of  the  parliamentary 
gavel,  they  will  not  overly  resent  this  show  of  firm¬ 
ness.” 


•  The  M^rofeseion 


Unless  edneators  form  a  pressure  group, 

they  will  lie  victimized  by  other  pressure  groups. 
Speaking  at  Wayne  U.,  Agnes  E.  .Meyer  urged  all 
teacher  organizations  to  become  more  politically  mind- 
<‘d,  not  only  to  further  the  interests  of  the  profession 
hut  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  children  for  equal  e<hi- 
eational  opixirtunity. 

Why,  Mrs.  Meyer  asked,  are  the  public  schools  the 
chief  target  in  many  communities  of  every  “crackpot” 
organization  or  individual  who  wish  to  impose  “their 
benighted  ideas”  of  education  upon  the  local  school 
system?  “Because  tlie  principals  and  teachers,  and 
<*vcn  the  school  board  members,  however  courageous, 
could  not  fight  back  effectively  as  individuals  against 
the  nithless  methods  used  by  their  powerful,  well- 
organized,  and  insidious  enemies.” 

Mrs.  Meyer  received  the  1955  Wayne  U.  Education 
,\ward. 


•  Schoola  and  the  Public 


Present  wave  of  citizen  interest  in  the  schools 
has  many  meanings  for  educators.  Speaking  before  the 
Association  of  School  Business  OfiBcials  convention  in 
Chicago,  Paul  J.  Misner,  president-elect  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administrators,  made  several 
predictions  based  on  possibilities  of  the  new  citizen 
interest: 

—Educators  can  expect  increased  demand  from  the 
public  for  more  health  and  guidance  services. 


—There  will  be  stress  on  more  and  better  teachers, 
even  though  the  shortage  of  teachers  will  not  be  solved 
in  the  next  decade. 

—Small,  uneconomical,  inefiBcient  school  districts  are 
on  their  way  out,  replaced  by  a  new  type  of  district 
based  on  a  ^natural  community  unit  not  restricted  by 
traditional  geographic  and  political  lines.” 

—America’s  expanding  economy  assures  that  “we 
will  have  all  the  money  we  will  need  for  our  schools  in 
the  next  ten  years,”  but  we  must  find  ways  to  get  it. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Exploring  the  Small  Community,  by  Otto  G.  Iloiberg.  U.  of 
N^raska  Press,  1125  R.  St.,  Lincoln  8.  I99p.  Index.  $3.50. 
(Examines  major  problems  facing  small  communities.  Of  inter¬ 
est;  “The  Community  School.”) 


•  Philotophy  and  Goals 

High  Mhoolii  mast  aim  higher  if  national  se¬ 
curity  is  to  be  strengthened,  concludes  a  new  report 
from  the  National  Manpower  Commission.  Besides 
recommending  that  more  money  be  spent  on  schools, 
the  study  urges: 

—Attracting  and  holding  more  good  teachers. 

—.Adult  education  in  school  systems. 

—More  community  support  for  schools. 

—Better  industrial  training  programs. 

—Union  help  to  apprenticeship  and  x  ocational  train¬ 
ing  programs. 

—Stronger  xocational  guidance  in  schools  and  com¬ 
munities. 

—Federal  and  local  surveys  of  manpower  needs. 

Improving  the  Work  Skills  of  the  Nation.  National 
Manpower  Commission.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  203p. 


•  The  Learner 


Students  are  alert  to  world  events  as  they 
have  never  been  before,  Edwin  R.  Carr  told  the  thirty- 
fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Counoil  for  the 
Social  Studies  in  New  York.  In  his  report  on  the  state 
of  the  social  studies,  Dr.  Carr  told  delegates  that  to¬ 
day’s  children  show  greater  interest  in  national  and  in- 
temational  affairs  than  those  of  a  few  decades  ago. 

“This  cannot  be  documented,  yet  any  teacher  who 
has  taught  over  this  span  of  time  knows  that  it  is  so. 
Though  there  are  still  many  students  whom  we  do  not 
reach  as  we  should,  there  are,  I  am  confident,  many 
more  who  are  much  more  keenly  aware  of  what  goes 
on  about  them  than  were  their  counterparts  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation.” 
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^Gifted  pupils  advised  their  teachers  of  their 
classroom  needs  during  the  forty-fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  in  New 
York.  A  panel  of  able  youngsters,  composed  mainly 
of  high  school  seniors,  asked  that  English  courses  con¬ 
centrate  less  on  commas  and  colons  and  more  on 
values.  They  had  the  following  advice  for  English 
teachers: 

—Spend  more  time  on  evaluation  and  less  on  trivia. 

—Give  students  more  individual  attention. 

—Treat  mature  students  as  though  they  were  mature. 

—Give  more  challenging  assignments. 

-Give  more  guidance  in  reading. 

—Give  more  attention  to  formulating  a  sense  of  \al- 
ues  in  the  student. 

-Arrange  more  homogeneous  groups. 

There  was  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  gram¬ 
mar  should  be  taught  in  secondary  as  well  as  elemen¬ 
tary’  schools,  but  most  of  the  panelists  agreetl  that  the 
teaching  of  grammar  was  contradictory.  There  are  so 
many  varied  methods  that  teachers  often  have  to  resort 
to  College  Entrance  E.xaminati'on  Board  tests  as  a  cri¬ 
terion,  students  pointed  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

rlic  .Adolescent  Years,  by  William  W,  Wattenberf’.  Harcmirt, 
Brace,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y,  17,  SlOfi.  Index.  $5.75 
(Stressed;  interplay  of  biological  and  cultural  patterns  in  ado 
Irscent  development.  Important:  Section  12,  ^'Schooh.") 


•  Cttrriculum 


Kn^listh  isi  moro  than  a  *\sorvivo'*  program, 
says  John  Gerber,  State  U.  of  Iowa.  Unfortunately,  he 
continues,  this  is  the  increasingly  popular  conception 
of  the  English  course.  “We  are  tolerated  in  order  to 
check  the  student’s  pimctuation  points,  reduce  his 
reading  time,  and  delicately  adjust  his  mi.\ture  of  air 
and  gas  so  that  he  can  sptMk  both  informatively  and 
persuasively,”  Dr.  Gerber  told  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  “It  would 
not  be  at  all  amiss,  presumably,  if  we  came  to  work  in 
white  coveralls  with  lettering  on  the  back  spelling  out 
‘T.anguage  Arts  and  Oil  Company’.” 

Certainly  English  courses  should  be  helpful  in  the 
l)ractical  sense.  Dr.  Gerber  continues.  Because  of 
(hem,  students  should  do  better  in  their  other  coiirses 
and  become  more  successful  in  their  trades,  businesses, 
and  professions.  “But  if  we  aim  only  at  what  is  imme¬ 
diately  and  demonstrably  useful,  we  cannot  help 
neglecting  those  more  profound  aspects  of  language 
and  literature  that  can  really  sh‘r  the  mind  and  quicken 
the  imagination.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Music  in  American  Education,  ed.  by  Hazel  Nohavec  Morgan. 
Music  Educators  National  Conference,  64  E.  Jackson  Bivd., 
Chicago  4,  III.  365p.  $4.75.  (Compendium  of  data,  opinions, 
and  recommendations  compiled  from  investigations  and  studies 
made  by  .Music  in  American  Education  Committee,  1951-54.) 


Sew  €ia»Hroom 
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Lung  Histoby  of  Postal  Service  ...  is  described 
in  a  new  series  of  16  pictures.  Shown:  develop¬ 
ment  of  postal  service  from  3800  B.  C.  to  present 
time.  For  all  grade  Ie\els.  Pictures  are  x  11”. 
Rwiuest  "History  of  Mail”  from  United  Airlines, 
5059  S.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago  38,  111.  Free. 

When  Planning  a  Class  Party  ...  try  using 
Let’s  Cook  Without  Cooking,  by  Esther  Hudomin. 
0\’er  50  recipes  and  menus  with  clear,  easy-to-fol¬ 
low  directions.  Used:  instant  puddings,  canned  and 
frozen  foods,  lliomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  432  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $2.50. 

Nfcw  Materials  for  Vocational  Guidance  .  .  . 
should  prove  useful.  Vocational  arul  Professional 
Monograph  Series  brings  authoritative,  factual  in¬ 
formation  on  job  qualifications,  training,  nietliod-s 
of  entry.  Some  titles:  ".Astronomy,”  "Fashion  De¬ 
sign.”  “Adult  Education.”  Bellman  Pubhshing  Co., 
Bo.\  172,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  Ea.:  $1. 

Youngsters  Cain  Facts  and  I.nsichts  .  .  .  from 
Manners  to  Grow  On,  by  Tina  Lee.  Tips  on  be- 
has’ior  in  the  home,  in  pubUc,  with  friends  and 
adults.  $2..50.  Polio  Pioneers,  by  Dorothy  and 
Philip  Sterling,  tells  of  discoveries  that  made 
Salk’s  vaccine  possible  .  .  .  from  ancient  times  to 
the  present.  $2.75.  Mrs.  Sterling’s  Wall  Street: 
The  Story  of  the  Stock  Exchange  offers  a  look  at 
American  economic  history.  Ages  9-12.  Photo¬ 
graphs.  $2.75.  All  from  Doiihleday,  575  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 

New  Text  for  1  Iome.making  Classes  .  .  .  Dress, 
by  Bess  V.  Oerke,  stresses  wise  shopping,  good 
man.'igcment,  careful  selection  of  styles.  Included: 
chapter  on  careers  in  home  economics.  Charles  A. 
Bennett,  Peoria  3,  111.  $3.96. 

Prepare  Classes  for  Report  Whiting  .  .  .  with 
Constructing  Reports.  Filmstrip  series  show  steps 
to  be  taken  in  research,  composition.  Some  titles: 
“Using  RoMrts,”  “Digging  tor  Facts,”  “Painting 
with  Words.”  Write  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
PYlms,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III.  Color. 
Series;  $36;  ea.:  $6. 

Kings  of  Ex(,la.no  Live  Agalv  ...  in  Scecn  Kings 
of  Englaiul.  by  Geoffrey  Trease.  Lives  of  AlfrM 
tlie  Great,  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  Charles  II, 
othiTS.  From  V'anguard  Press,  424  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  17.  $3. 

Tale  for  The  Imaginative  Child  .  .  .  Dr.  Seuss’ 
On  Beyond  Zebra  discovers  new  letters  that  go  on 
after  Z  ...  as  well  us  new  animals.  Random  House, 
4.57  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $2.50. 

For  .Adven  iure-Story  Readers  ...  try  recom¬ 
mending  Minutemen  of  the  Sea,  by  Tom  Cluff, 
First  naval  battle  of  the  Revolution  and  incidents 
leading  up  to  it.  $2.95.  In  The  House  at  the  City 
Wall,  Sophie  Schieker  tells  of  homeless  children 
who  finti  refuge  with  a  German  family.  $2.50. 
Seven  Grandmothers,  by  Reba  Paeff  Mirsky,  tells 
of  omflict  in  a  Zulu  village.  $2.95.  All  from  Fol- 
lett  Publishing  Co.,  1257  S.  Wabash  .Ave.,  Chicago 
5,  III. 
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